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The First Person Plural 


Tue Miptanp is not a commercial enterprise, and 
it is not endowed. Its publishers, editors and con- 
tributors receive no payment for their work. Ob- 
viously, miscellaneous advertising is not sought or 
accepted. Possibly subscriptions will meet the only 
expenses of the magazine,—the cost of printing and 
mailing. With that faint hope its commercialism 
ends. 

The magazine is merely a modest attempt to en- 
courage the making of literature in the Middle 
West. The region is already renowned for certain 
material products and for financial prosperity; but 
the market of its literary and other artists has com- 
monly been beyond the mountains, and the producers 
have commonly gone to their market. Possibly the 
region between the mountains would gain in variety 
at least if it retained more of its makers of litera- 
ture, music, pictures, and other expressions of civil- 
ization. And possibly civilization itself might be 
with us a somewhat swifter process if expression of 
its spirit were More frequent. Scotland is none the 
worse for Burns and Scott, none the worse that they 
did not move to London and interpret London 
themes for London publishers. 
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Makers of art do not moralize; yet they are artists 
because they have something to say. They have the 
faith of Saint Francis in something above the ma- 
terial, and for it they must at least have the will to 
take poverty as bride. So it happens that the Middle 
West has a few publishers, editors and writers who 
wish to do some of their work strictly in the amateur 
spirit. They will try to make and print some liter- 
ature. 

It is all an experiment, of course; but everybody 
who works at it will have some pleasure in the work 
and will hope to lighten and brighten life, even if 
slightly, for the Gentle Reader who may indeed wish 
to share also the joy of the work. 

Dying, the Venerable Bede repeated the words of 
Saint Ambrose: ‘‘I have not lived so as to be 
ashamed to live among you; nor do I fear to die.’’ 
When THe Miptanp dies, late or soon, may it die 
unashamed and leave pleasant memories. 























From The Midland Monthly to 
The Midland 


A Letter from Johnson Brigham 


December 5, 1914. 
Mr. John T. Frederick, 
Managing Editor, THe Miptanp, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


Dear Mr. Frederick :— 

I am glad to learn that the first number of the new 
Miptanp is about to appear. Twenty-one years ago 
at this time, I was toiling over the initial number of 
my Midland Monthly which was to bear the date, 
January, 1894. 

All through my career of a dozen years as a jour- 
nalist in Iowa, I secretly indulged in a dream of some 
day founding a magazine which should voice the best 
thought of the Middle West. When, in ’93, I re- 
turned from a brief experience as Consul at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and disposed of my proprietary interest in 
the Cedar Rapids Republican, I found myself for the 
first time free to attempt a realization of my dream. 
The times were hard, but there seemed to be enough. 
of promise in the situation to warrant the attempt. 
I therefore deemed it best to pass through the period 
of inevitable loss as early as possible, that I might 
take full advantage of a return of good times. Near- 
ly five years passed, and business conditions were 
not much, if any, improved. When an opportunity 
came to turn the magazine over to St. Louis parties, 
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I felt a sense of relief, feeling that if the Midland 
Monthly were doomed to die, I, at least, would not 
have to attend the funeral! It ‘‘died and made no 
sign.’’ 

The weakness of the situation lay in my inability 
to obtain general advertising at paying prices. The 
strength of the Midland Monthly was in its large con- 
stituency of devoted readers and contributors,—who 
genuinely mourned its departure. That the Midland 
Monthly filled a ‘‘long-felt want’’ was evident by the 
chorus of regrets which came from all quarters of 
the State, and from outside the State; and is further 
evidenced by the fact that no periodical in our State 
Library, or in the Library Commission, is so well 
thumbed and worn, and that public libraries through- 
out the State have eagerly availed themselves of the 
efforts of the Library Commission to supply them 
with sets of the magazine. A further evidence of the 
want it created is the fact that the former secretary 
of our Library Commission found it desirable to 
publish a General Index, covering the eleven volumes 
of the Midland Monthly, sending it free to the libra- 
ries of the State, and selling it to individuals. 

But this is ancient history. No one can be quite 
as much pleased as I am over the new Mipianp, re- 
viving my hope that a substantial medium for the 
best thought of the Middle West is about to be estab- 
lished at Iowa’s educational center, and under 
auspices so favorable as to warrant its continued 
existence and healthy growth. 
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I have come to think that the best things in life 
come to us through our apparent failures. No other 
portion of my busy career has given me more real 
satisfaction than those five years of unremitting toil, 
and no associations have been more lastingly satis- 
fying than those which had their origin in the experi- 
ences of a score of years ago. 

Congratulating you in advance, and wishing you 
the success which was denied me, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
JoHNSON BricHaM. 








The Masterpiece 
ArtHur Davison Fick 


From life’s harsh fret, he turned to dream 
His own fair world. The chaos-swarm 
Of lights within his heart agleam 
Smote, like the sun-shafts after storm, 
Upon one clear white form,— 


Thine, O Apollo. Then through days 
He labored slowly at his stone, 
Moulding, beneath those secret rays, 
The vision he had seen alone,— 

The god that was his own. 


And as the shining figure grew 
From matter rude to shape divine, 

His worship of its beauty knew 
No bounds; he cried with eyes ashine— 
‘‘Behold, this God is mine!’’ 


And now thou standest in his house, 
Silent and beautiful of grace. 

Thy sky-born limbs, thine open brows, 
The tranquil glory of thy face 
Iilumine that poor place. 
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He turns,—and sees thy cloudless eyes. 
Though from his hand, a god thou art! 
Thine immortality denies 
The maker’s frail and craving heart 
That has in thee no part. 


Thou art not his: on sudden wings 
To alien worlds thy soul has flown. 

And he among his common things 
Once more turns weary and alone 
To hew another stone. 











Silent Battle 


A Tribal Episode of the Early West 
By Kerns Aspott 


Of the three chiefs going a far journey to make 
peace-talk with the Great White Father, the first to 
be chosen was the man called Truth Teller. Two 
others, Standing Wolf and Bent Oak, went with him; 
and returning thence, they were very proud, those 
men. 

Truth Teller, alone, was not puffed up. At the 
council, when they made their report, he was silent. 
He listened, he heard, yet would he not speak, either 
to affirm or to deny what they, his brother chiefs, 
had said. 

All the tribe knew of his silence. The whole vil- 
lage heard of it at once, and among those who 
thought it not a good thing but very bad, was his 
wife, Running Fire. 

For see, now, how matters stand. People do not 
want to believe those other chiefs. Though Bent 
Oak and Standing Wolf may have spoken with true 
tongues, their report has left nothing but mistrust. 

That, silence has done for them—Truth Teller’s 
silence. He has smothered them beneath the blanket 
of his dumbness. But is it the part of a brave man 
to keep silent? If their talk to the council has gone 
a crooked trail, then should Truth Teller speak out. 
He should speak, and shame them. Let him rebuke 
them; let him smut ashes in their eyes! 
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So urged the woman, Running Fire. In the tepee, 
in the firelight, seated near the sheaf of dogwood 
arrow-shafts that hung a-drying in the blue wood- 
smoke, the strong chief listened in silence to this 
talk of his wife. So deeply he listened that he tried 
to light his pipe with a hot coal—his pipe that was 
already lighted. Presently he said: 

‘‘But if they do not believe my report?’’ 

‘‘Not believe? How not believe? Who is he that 
dares to doubt?”’ 

Truth Teller said nothing. He scorched his fingers 
with the hot coal; he dropped it, and long he smoked 
in silence before he answered: 

‘‘There is none among my brothers who will be- 
lieve. Out of respect to me they would try, but they 
will not—they cannot believe. For I have only that 
to say which is beyond belief.’’ 

There came now an interval in which naught was 
heard in the tepee but a wheezy rustle in the smoke 
hole, where hung a bunch of dry sage leaves as a 
prayer offering calculated to keep off lightning 
strokes and bad spirits. By and by Truth Teller 
slowly added: 

‘“You know how it was when the report first came 
among us of the white man’s fire-boat on the river of 
Clouded Water. Nobody believed. Even now, here 
in this village, there are those among our old men 
who do not believe.’’ 

‘‘Whether reasonable or unreasonable,’’ said 
Running Fire, ‘‘truth is truth.’’ 
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‘‘Right. That is so,’’ her husband agreed, but 
presently he was saying, ‘‘Bent Oak and Standing 
Wolf are shrewd men. They put nothing into their 
report that did not sound easy to believe. But I, if I 
spoke, I would have to tell all of the truth. Then, 
when nobody believes me, my power is broken. I am 
no longer head chief of the Dakotas. My people are 
betrayed into the guidance of turbulent leaders— 
perhaps into needless war.’’ 

Running Fire, daughter of a chief and wife of a 
chief, now had in her proud face the look of a chief. 

‘‘Ts power so necessary to him,’’ she asked, ‘‘that 
he, my Truth Teller, is afraid to tell the truth?’’ 

Even such audacity as this, doubly audacious com- 
ing from a woman, was allowed to go unheeded. 
Truth Teller knew what was wrong. His wife was 
inquisitive. Curiosity had hold of her. She wanted 
to hear all about his journey to see the Great White 
Father, in the far-off place called Washington. And 
he, wise chief though he was, suffered as much with 
his desire to speak as she with her desire to hear. 
In her face, when she had snuggled confidingly close 
to him, he saw the question which she had not the 
courage to ask: 

‘“Why not see whether J will believe? Why not 
try it on me?”’ 

With devouring interest her eyes were fixed upon 
his impassive face, until by and by, when she had 
bent her head that her ear might be near his mouth, 
he daringly whispered: 
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‘‘The white man has a way to make iron burn. He 
has only to touch it with one of his little fire-splin- 
ters. Then the flame spreads out, a flame as big as 
your ear. It burns; it stays like that; it stays all 
night long like that.’’ 

Having said this, Truth Teller leaned back to ob- 
serve the effect; and he saw how hard the mind of 
his wife was toiling to credit this thing. Presently 
she said: 

‘‘And it was not one of those grease-sticks ?— 
those tallow things with a wick in them, such as the 
French fur-traders have?’’ 

‘‘No, Running Fire, no; not that! There is an 
iron rod hanging down from the sky of what is called 
a room; it hangs down almost to my head when I am 
standing up. And it has also two arms of iron. 
Each of them is tipped with a little split pebble. 
You turn a screw-thing; you touch the fire-splinter 
to the split pebble, and then, then the flame blossoms 
out, clear and beautiful.’’ 

A troubled, anxious look came into the woman’s 
face. 


‘‘Tg it not,’’ she faltered, ‘‘is it not some kind of 
magic?’’ 

‘No, it is not. That is, I myself, I can do it.’’ 

‘You make iron burn?’’ 

éé L 9? 

‘“You can do it?’’ 

“‘There I did it.”’ 
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Straightway Running Fire was for bringing in the 
rusted barrel of an old broken musket, with the idea 
that it was to be hung up in the tepee, and the end of 
it lighted so that it would burn in a beautiful clear 
flame. Truth Teller said No. He had no split peb- 
ble. He had no screw to turn. Besides that, he had 
given away all of the fire-splinters that he brought 
back from Washington. 

Distrust shadowed itself in the face of his wife, 
and the heart of Truth Teller grew heavy within 
him. He saw that this woman who loved him was 
trying hard to believe: yes, he saw that; but he knew 
that she, Running Fire, even she could make nothing 
of that simple little truth he had told her. Surely, 
then, there would be no hope for him, utterly none, 
if he attempted to tell the council everything he had 
seen during the time that he, and Standing Wolf, 
and Bent Oak had gone a far journey to Washington. 

If it was to be considered so marvelous, this trivial 
thing Truth Teller had spoken about, then how might 
it be if he were to speak in council of an iron road 
that he had seen for the first time?—a road where 
ran an iron horse that ate nothing but fire? 

Amazing thing, the wink and gleam of brass on the 
fine wagons whipping frantically along! The jar of 
the ground, the roar, the rumble and tumble of noise, 
as of thunder-birds flying! The horse heaving and 
panting, coughing out terror and smoke! rushing 
along, cleaving the air with motion swifter than 
eagle’s wing, pausing not at rivers to ford deep 
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water!—no, but plunging, leaping right over the 
widest streams with a pounding clamor of joy! 

Sometimes the horse did not bother to go over a 
hill; sometimes he bunted the hill and went right on 
through. For awhile there would be a smudge of 
swimming and ringing darkness; then, all at once, a 
white blaze of sunshine streaming in! 

Magic? Perhaps! Yet true, every word, every 
syllable, every breath of it! He had seen those 
things! 

But tell of them? No, never. He would not kill 
his good name. He would not suffer an ignominy 
worse than death. 

So he thought—then. But the leaders of the 
tribe’s folk besought him; his friends urged him; 
the soldiers’ lodge demanded of him that he speak 
out. And influences of one kind or another, together 
with the wheedling of his wife, so strongly roped him 
about that finally he was resolved to make his report. 

People had said he was afraid to speak. He, 
Truth Teller, afraid! 

The idea, it is true, had come to him of sanctioning 
the report made by Bent Oak and Standing Wolf. 
Yes, that could be done. Why not? For in so far as 
they had spoken, they had most truthfully spoken. 
Their only fault had been incompleteness. 

It was Truth Teller’s belief that they should have 
told every detail: how they traveled, whither they 
traveled, what they saw, what they did. To his mind 
it was not right, it was very wrong to tell only a few 
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important facts concerning the peace-agreement. It 
was a matter of supreme significance, so he thought, 
that his people should be forewarned of the strength, 
the secret forces, the potency of the white man. 

Hence, even though ill-boding shadows might 
brood in his heart of a chief, he was not of those men 
who shirk a duty. He, Truth Teller, who had ever 
been strong on the war trail against the Ojibways, 
the Pawnees and the Crows, still had in him the cour- 
age to show his people that, as he could bravely do 
battle for them, so likewise could he die for them; 
or, if it must be, he would show a stout heart in the 
sacrifice of his good name. 

So it was that at last, in the sore-eyed moon of icy 
winds and snow, he said to his friends: 

‘Call the council. I will speak.’’ 

But first he gave a feast. He entertained his 
friends; gayly he entertained, so that none among 
them might guess of the deep anxiety gnawing at his 
breast. Yet those who partook of his hospitality did 
think it a little strange that, the feast being over, he 
should dispose of all his property. 

To relatives he gave many ponies. Beautifully 
tanned skins he likewise yielded up, skins of the deer, 
the bear, the antelope, and soft furs of the beaver, of 
the otter and of the silver fox. He kept nothing. 
Even his musket he gave away. 

Then, the time having come for a meeting of the 
council, he stood up in the place of honor, opposite 
the entrance of the lodge, and with deliberate, ear- 
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nest voice told what he had to tell, from the jour- 
ney’s start to the journey’s end. He did not forget 
a single detail of all he had felt, of all he had seen, of 
all that he had done. 


Having finished, he sat down; and straightway a 
great silence made itself felt in the council lodge. 
The ceremonial pipe that had been passing from one 
man to another no longer breathed forth its fragrant 
smoke. Nobody looked at Truth Teller. For a time 
no word was spoken. 

Presently, though, the wise men, the logicians, the 
satirists began their work. There were keen argu- 
ments, gibes, sneers. They completely riddled Truth 
Teller’s plain narrative. 


Nobody in the council believed, nobody but Bent 
Oak and Standing Wolf; and they, jealous of Truth 
Teller and of his power, did not rise to defend him. 
They were silent. 

Meanwhile Truth Teller hearkened to what was 
said. Long the chief heard himself derided; long 
and patiently he listened. Without comment he bore 
all that was given him to bear, even until the last 
insult had been spoken. Then, once more, he rose in 
his place. To the council he said, not angrily nor 
bitterly, but bravely and calmly: 


‘‘Man’s authority is as the snow that falls, and 
melts: a little time remains, and then is gone in a 
mist. 


‘‘T am the snow. I have fallen upon the pastures 
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of my people that later the grass may be green and 
the rivers deep with sweet water. 

‘‘Let it be so. Blight not this land with the blood 
of the white man, but freshen it with his wisdom. 
Learn his ways; learn also his treachery that you 
may beware of it. 

‘‘For as the white man has made a gun, so does he 
make other guns, bigger, more powerful, more de- 
structive than plagues of smallpox. Know, O chiefs, 
there are guns of brazen lungs that speak with the 
voice of darkness,—guns whose tread of wheels is a 
quaking of the ground,—guns whose fire-speech 
shakes the bones of the world, as with mighty thun- 
ders rolling, as when all the thunders of old night 
were rolling, in that day and in that year, when as 
yet there were neither days nor years, but darkness 
only. 

‘‘This is my word to you, my brothers. It is my 
word that a new way of life must come to us. Out of 
the soil, the nourisher of all, must we be sustained— 
we, and our children, and our children’s children, to 
the last of them. For the life of the tepee will vanish 
away; the bow will be broken, the last buffalo killed, 
yet will the Sun Father and the Mothering Earth 
never forget us. In kindness they will keep us. 
Contentment of home and harvest will come to us. 
In peace shall we lie down to sleep, knowing that the 
White Captain will never send against us his long- 
knife men, the blue-coat soldiers, and mighty guns 
thundering. 
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‘*You have heard me speak. It is my last word; 
for though I was first among you in authority and 
rich, now Iam poor. Nothing is left to me, not even 
my good name.”’ 

Speaking these words, the chief raised his hand 
with dignity to his head. He plucked the two eagle 
feathers from his hair—plucked them out and cast 
them from him. Then he strode gravely forth into 
the icy wilderness, the white and frozen silence of the 
hills. 

Here it was that the pine trees, ragged with their 
winter shrouds, showed glimpses of dark branches 
that looked black in contrast with the blinding 
brightness of sunshine upon the snow. Meanwhile, 
swathed tight in his red blanket which was like a 
scarlet flame in the keen clearness of that afternoon, 
he went his way, determinedly crossing pillowed 
ridge and smothered valley. 

Self-condemned to exile, he was striding stead- 
fastly along. He must continue; he must keep going 
on, even until that hour when frozen sleep, or his 
brother, the wolf, or his friend, the mountain lion, 
should take him hence into the land of Waukon, the 
Great Mystery. Then would he chant his death- 
song. The trail of his moccasined feet would end. 

Looking back across the unsheared fleeces of the 
hills, he saw the place where the frosted air was blue 
with the breath of tepee fires; and to his ears, from 
that far village in the hill-ringed valley, came the 
shrilling of voices that mourned. Rising and falling, 
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now vague and far off, now thin and brittle clear in 
the icy emptiness of space, pulsed the sob-calls of his 
mother and of her whose name, in the tongue of the 
Dakotas, is the word meaning Running Fire, as when 
a star melts and runs down the purple sky. 

For him was this mourning. With coal-smirched 
faces, with hair hacked off, with knife-gashed bodies 
and with bleeding hearts were the women mourning. 

He was gone from them. He was gone forth, un- 
armed, beyond the pine-crested hills, into a frozen 
country where dwell people of bitter blood and 
beasts that kill. Having unlocked his lips in council, 
he must now, also, bare his hearing to the wailings of 
sorrow. Those ears of his must not be muffled with 
his blanket against the cries quivering afar into the 
freezing air. No matter how that grief of women 
might scorch, and burn, and ache through every 
fiber of his body, it was not given him, a strong man, 
to deafen himself to their crying. 

He must bear that. Alone in the wilderness, alone, 
where none might see, even here he must not give 
himself up to vain regrets and sadness. As he had 
gone through tortures of the sun-dance, so would he 
go through this. 

Only she would not be with him now—she, Running 
Fire, who many times, in an evil hour, had been used 
to minister to him. Into bleeding wounds she had 
rubbed healing earth; while a maiden, before he had 
taken her as a wife to his tepee, she had greased his 
face after the sun-dance; she had given him cool 
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water for the shriveled dryness of his mouth, and 
soothingly had put her hand over the frightful burn- 
ing of his eyes. 

Thinking of all this, Truth Teller continued upon 
his way. On he went—on, and still on, until finally 
he came to a flat prairie, peopled only with the sugar- 
loaf mounds of sage bushes fluffed over with the new 
snowfall of last night. In front of him, back of him, 
on every side of him the land lay dumb, sparkling, 
swathed deep, grim in its majesty of loveliness, terri- 
fying in its tragic silence. The wind slept, but the 
frozen emptiness of space awaited the coming wind. 

It came. In the hour when the inflamed eye of the 
west burned crimsoning through the black and white 
network of pine trees that crested a hilltop, the snow 
serpents, little ominous whiffs of powdering white, 
began to hiss. At every step these sinuous frost- 
flames started up, they rose, they went dusting on 
into the stupefying wilderness of cold. Sage bushes 
were shaking off their burdens, tufted grasses and 
dead weed-stalks helplessly bent and writhed in the 
wind, a fog of splintered ice was thickening in the 
air. 

Night fell, and with the coming of the night the 
power of the storm increased. The gale heightened, 
the snow-waves rose into a herding stampede of bil- 
lows, rose hurling and blurring into space. 

‘‘So! Ishall sleep,’’ said Truth Teller. 

Already the tingling burn of frost was pricking 
his feet and hands and face. 
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Presently, as he was being pushed and fumbled 
along by the wind, his ice-dulled faculties began to 
take account of phantom shapes, horses and men, 
that sometimes smokily disclosed themselves and 
then were smutted out, only to come again and once 
again be swallowed up by the white darkness and 
colossal snow-washings of the night. 

Truth Teller said to himself: 

‘‘T am nearing the place. Already I see the land 
of Waukon, the Great Mystery. It is good now that 
here I lay me down and chant my song of death.’’ 

He did so. His storm-choked voice shrilled into 
the night. And it seemed to him presently that shad- 
ow folk, vague spirit people obscurely seen, were 
answering him, were whooping and struggling to be 
heard. 

‘‘Truth Teller! Great Chief! We come!’’ 

Nearer sounded the voices; nearer, more distinct 
grew the shadow shapes about him. By and by the 
shouting was very close. 

‘‘Great Chief, sing not your song of death! We 
come. Weare your people. We are those who need 
their chief.’’ 

This voice, a familiar voice, was the crying out of 
Standing Wolf. With him were Bent Oak and other 
men of strength among his people. They were call- 
ing and calling: 

‘Greatest of chiefs, be still our chief!’’ 

Brotherly hands were laid upon him; strong arms 
raised him up. Said Bent Oak, his friend: 
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‘*See, my horse is here. Mount. Ride. Ride with 
us to the feast that we give this night in honor of 
your name.’’ 

Truth Teller answered: 

‘‘Put me down, and go your way. My people no 
longer believe in me. Here do I sing my song of 
death, to the end of it.’’ 

And even as the storm was shouting, so shouted 
every man: 

‘‘Rise. Come with us! We believe. Everybody 
believes !’’ 

‘‘They believe?’’ questioned Truth Teller. 

‘‘We have said it.’’ 

‘“Kiverybody?”’ 

‘“Yes, all—everybody.’’ 

‘‘How believe? You have good hearts, yes; but 
believe? No, it is rather your kindness to me.”’ 

‘‘Bent Oak and myself,’’ said Standing Wolf, 
‘both of us have reported to the council the same as 
you reported. We were ashamed. We had to tell 
the truth, all of the truth.’’ 

‘¢ And they believe?”’ 

‘‘Eivery word, everything!’’ 

Then, with a big voice, Truth Teller said: ‘‘I 
come.”’ 











The Authors’ Homecoming of 1914 


By James B. WEAVER 
President of the Iowa Press and Authors’ Club 


The Iowa Authors’ Homecoming of 1914 was just 
an effort to restore the balance of emphasis in the 
life of the state. It was feared the rewards of Mis- 
sissippi Valley husbandry had become all to engross- 
ing. The neighbors began to hint that Iowa ears 
were attuned only to the sounds of the dinner-bell; 
that her only books were a bulging pocket book and 
an agricultural report; that Iowa acres could turn 
out hogs, corn and politicians, but could make no 
contribution in the realm of the spirit, that realm 
wherein the panorama of life is seen with the eye of 
the imagination, is delineated through the medium of 
art, and wherein the soul of man moves ever from 
the personal to the universal. Of course we could 
not stand that, at least an Iowa Press and Authors’ 
Club could not. Hence the recent ‘‘ Homecoming of 
Iowa Authors, Journalists and Illustrators’’, held in 
Des Moines October fifth, sixth and seventh. 

The invitation embraced not only those born in 
Iowa, but also such as had lived for years within the 
state, and had begun here work which was the foun- 
dation of later renown. The project met with instant 
and enthusiastic response, and brought in person 
and message, from all over the nation, a loving 
answer to the call from Mother Iowa. Three days 
were filled to overflowing with emphasis upon Iowa’s 
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place in the world of letters, upon the service of the 
old-time men of the press, and upon the distinction 
achieved by Iowa men and women in the great field 
of illustration. 

On the sixth an ‘‘Afternoon’’ was given at the 
home of Hon. Gardner Cowles, where hundreds of 
the people of the city met the distinguished visitors. 
Verses and songs by Iowans were given, while many 
characters from books of authors present were im- 
personated in costume. At night, an authors’ even- 
ing was given on invitation at University Place 
church to an audience of twenty-five hundred, the 
program including Herbert Quick, Emerson Hough, 
Julia Ellen Rogers, Edward A. Steiner, Edna Fer- 
ber and Rupert Hughes. At the last moment Mr. 
Quick and Miss Ferber were unable to be present. 
Miss Alice French (Octave Thanet) presided as hon- 
orary president. Miss Ruth Gaynor rendered a 
number of charming songs by her mother, Mrs. 
Jessie L. Gaynor, the well known composer. 

On the seventh, at the State Historical building, 
was held in the forenoon a meeting of the pioneer 
newspaper men. The program here included speech- 
es by Lafayette Young, Harvey Ingham, Alex Miller, 
John P. Irish, and others. Mr. Irish, who came from 
California to attend the meeting, proved himself 
still master of that eloquence which was the sensa- 
tion of the state twenty-five years ago. This meeting 
was followed by an elaborate luncheon tendered by 
Hon. Edwin T. Meredith at his plant, ‘‘Successful 
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Farming’’, as a courtesy to the club. Here there 
were further speeches by Hamlin Garland, Rupert 
Hughes and Randall Parrish, and letters were read 
from Robert J. Burdette and others unable to 
attend. 

On Wednesday evening was held the closing event, 
the banquet, at Younker’s Tea Room. Four hundred 
attended. The program included responses by 
Hamlin Garland, Joe Mitchell Chapple, Helen Sher- 
man Griffith, Randall Parrish, Alice French and 
John P. Irish. A number of letters were read from 
absent Iowans, among them characteristic greetings 
from Ellis Parker Butler, Charles Eugene Banks, 
Franklin W. Calkins and George Fitch. The veteran 
litterateur, John Townsend Trowbridge, of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., now in his eighty-seventh year, sent 
greetings as follows: 

‘‘Towa Authors, for your merry meeting 

An elder brother sends fraternal greeting.’’ 
And from the Boston Authors’ Club came the mes- 
sage: 

‘‘Please accept from your colleague in literary 
sympathy and fellowship, the Boston Authors’ Club, 
most cordial greeting and best wishes of all its mem- 
bers for the great success of your reunion.’’ 

Besides the more formal events many meetings 
were held before local clubs and societies, where 
Iowa writers were heard, among them being Arthur 
Davison Ficke, Major Byers, Lewis Worthington 
Smith, Miss French, Miss Rogers and Hamlin Gar- 
land. 
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Regrets and greetings were received from many 
Iowans now well known to the reading public, includ- 
ing Dr. Woods Hutchinson, Susan Glaspell, Charles 
Edward Russell, Albert Shaw, James S. Clarkson, 
Albert Bigelow Paine, Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, 
Walter Barr, Herbert S. Bashford, Gen. G. M. 
Dodge, Warren D. Foster, Roy Rolfe Gilson, Newell 
Dwight Hillis, Jefferson L. Harbor, Howard C. 
Kegley, Roy Norton, Irving B. Richman, Verner Z. 
Reed, Edwin L. and Elbridge Sabin, Trumbull 
White, and Selden L. Whitcomb. 

The meeting attracted wide attention throughout 
the state and nation, has done much to arouse a 
higher state pride, and will serve as a distinct en- 
couragement to further creative effort by the sons 
and daughters of Iowa. Through the deep interest 
of Mr. Edgar R. Harlan, Curator of the Iowa His- 
torical Department, a tentative list of Iowa authors 
and their works has been compiled and published by 
the department. It is planned to circulate this list 
in all the libraries of the State, with a view to a 
wider reading and appreciation of the books of 
Iowans. 
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The upward trend of Milton’s literary genius to its height 
in ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ is set forth in a new book entitled 
‘*Essays on Milton,’’ by E. N. S. Thompson, Assistant 
Professor of English in the State University of Iowa. It is 
published by the Yale University Press. 


‘*Songs of the Outlands: Ballads of the Hoboes and Other 
Verse’’ will appeal to those subject to chronic or periodic 
attacks of wanderlust. This volume is the latest from the 
pen of Henry Herbert Knibbs, and is published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


‘*Bookplates in Iowa’’ is a dainty booklet of 56 pages by 
Maleolm G. Wyer (former librarian of the State University 
of Iowa), of Lincoln, Nebraska, to which Mr. T. Henry 
Foster has added a note on ‘‘The Pleasures of Collecting.’’ 
Printed in an edition of only 100 copies, it was ‘‘out of 
print’’ almost as soon as issued. The luxury of bookplates 
is comparatively new to Iowa, yet Mr. Wyer estimates that 
there are over one hundred in the state, of which thirty-two 
examples appear in the book, ranging from simple pen 
drawings to landscape ‘‘coppers’’. The ‘‘format’’ meets 
every demand of taste and dignity. Mr. Wyer sketches the 
historical development of the bookplate, with an entertain- 
ing review of Iowa plates from the standpoint of the his- 
torian rather than that of the enthusiast. His collaborator 
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writes as a collector who finds in ‘‘ex libris’’ no less of 
pleasure than education. It is regrettable that the edition 
is so small, since its value and beauty make it a choice ac- 
quisition for the library. It is published by the Torch Press. 


‘‘Radisson: the Voyageur’’ is the title of a four-act 
metrical drama concerning the French explorer whose work, 
in great part, led to the founding of the present city of St. 
Paul. The play is semi-historical in character, and depicts 
the life of the early coureurs de bois in the wilderness be- 
yond Lake Superior. It is well suited to amateur open-air 
performance. The author is Lily A. Long, and the volume 
is published by Henry Holt and Company. 


‘“‘The Winning of the Far West’’ is a discussion of the 
territorial growth of the United States between the years 
1829 and 1867. It covers the period from the opening of 
the Texan controversy to the acquisition of Alaska. The 
volume is a continuation of Theodore Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Winning 
of the West’’. The author, Robert McNutt McElroy, is 
Edwards Professor of American History in Princeton Uni- 
versity. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the publishers. 


The publication of a new collection of the poems of 
Major S. H. M. Byers brings home to us the importance of 
his contribution to the poetry of the central west. Major 
Byers has not only given the name to ‘‘Sherman’s March to 
the Sea’’ and written songs which are known in thousands 
of Middle Western homes. He has also worked steadily 
and consistently for the best in the life of his chosen region. 
This new collection bears the imprint of the Neale Publish- 
ing Company. 
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Selden L. Whitcomb’s ‘‘ Autumn Notes in Iowa’’ is a real 
addition to the literature of the Middle West. It consists of 
a collection of notes on birds and plants and men, arranged 
in daily sequence for the three autumn months. The book 
is modest and unassuming in tone, but of absorbing interest 
to one who knows and loves the region. The author’s scien- 
tific knowledge gives many of his careful observations a 
permanent value apart from the charms of their presenta- 
tion. Several interesting photographs are marked by the 
same genuineness that constitutes the highest merit of the 
text. The reader is grateful for the appendices, with their 
lists of trees and autumnal flowers, their excerpts from the 
fascinating ‘‘Diaries of William Savage’’, and the interest- 
ing little ‘‘Chronology of Iowa’’. Mr. Whitcomb is a stead- 
fast believer in the literary future—and present—of the 
Middle West. He voices the spirit of the whole region when 
he writes: ‘‘The days will soon pass, if not already passed, 
in which the stranger can with fairness say of the citizens 
of Iowa: 

They have no love for bird or flowers 
No reverence for their past; 
They sing not, ‘Nature, Art are ours, 
We cherish, hold them fast’.’’ 
Altogether, the book is one which will be read through, and 
returned to again and again with increasing pleasure. We 
are glad to be able to mention in the first number of this 
department a book of such genuine worth for the libraries 
of this region. It is printed by the Torch Press. 


The first two volumes of Clarence R. Aurner’s ‘‘ History 
of Education in Iowa’’, published by the State Historical 
Society of Iowa, have just appeared. This work, in six 
volumes, will afford the first comprehensive study of the 
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development of a state’s educational system. The present 
volumes deal with elementary schools in Iowa as territory 
and state; later volumes will take up the history of sec- 
ondary education. The printing is done by the Clio Press, 
in the ‘‘format’’ characteristic of the Society’s publications. 
‘*Wisconsin Plays,’’ comprising ‘‘The Neighbors,’ by 
Zona Gale; ‘‘In Hospital,’’ by Thomas H. Dickinson; and 
“Glory of the Morning,’’ by William Ellery Leonard, is a 
volume of plays edited by Thomas H. Dickinson. It is pub- 
lished by B. W. Huebsch. 


‘‘The Drums of the 47th’’ is the last message from the 
pen of Robert J. Burdette. In the days when death was 
stealing upon him, he was uttering his last plea for peace in 
this volume of personal experience in camp and at the battle 
front. The wit of the author is displayed in its widest 
range in his observations on his three years’ service in the 
47th Regiment of Illinois Volunteers. The Bobbs Merrill 
Company are the publishers. 


‘*A Pageant of the North-West’’ is a representation by the 
University of North Dakota of successive stages in the 
development of the great North-West. The story consists 
of four parts. The first deals with the preparatory work of 
Radisson, the second the unifying efforts of La Salle, the 
third the extension of the frontier by Verendrye, and the 
fourth the completion of discovery by Lewis and Clark. 
The pageant follows historic fact in all essentials, many 
speeches being produced in their original forms. Native 
Indian music is used in the presentation. No notice of 
actual publication has as yet been given. 
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The annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association will be held in Chicago, December 29 and 30, 
1914. 


The American Historical Association will hold its thirti- 
eth annual meeting in Chicago, December 29 to 31, 1914. 
The headquarters of the association will be at the Audi- 
torium Hotel. 


The third number of ‘‘The Miscellany’’, a quarterly 
journal of bibliology published at Kansas City, Missouri, 
contains the first installment of a very interesting discussion 
of ‘‘The Bookplates of Horace Walpole and his Contempo- 
raries’’. Especially attractive is a reproduction of a book- 
plate of Walter M. Aikman. Two new departments, 
‘‘Bibliographical Notes’’ and ‘‘Bookplate Notes’’, are in- 
augurated with this issue. 


The Central Division of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America will hold its twentieth annual meeting at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, December 29, 30, and 31, 1914. All the sessions except 
that of Tuesday evening will be conducted in the Minnesota 
Union, on the University campus. Afternoon and evening 
meetings will be held on each of the three days. The Tues- 
day evening session will consist of an address of welcome by 
President George E. Vincent of the University of Minne- 
sota, and an address by the chairman of the Central Di- 
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vision of the Association, Professor Julius Goebel of the 
University of Illinois. The other sessions will be devoted to 
the reading and discussion of papers. Twenty-one univer- 
sities and colleges are represented on the program. 


The December number of ‘‘Poetry’’, the magazine of 
verse published in Chicago, contains a group of four lyrics 
by Scharmel Iris, which have real poetic worth. Best of 
these, perhaps, are ‘‘After the Martyrdom”’ and ‘‘ Early 
Nightfall’’, though the latter is overburdened with figura- 
tive expressions. Seumas O’Sullivan contributes work of 
distinctively Celtic quality. 


The last number of ‘‘The Mid-West Quarterly’’, the ad- 
mirable journal published by the University of Nebraska, 
contains the following articles by Middle Western writers: 
‘*Plato’s Political Ideas’’, by P. H. Frye; ‘‘Theories of 
Cosmic Evolution’’, by G. D. Swezey; ‘‘Charles Peirce at 
Johns Hopkins’’, by Ellery W. Davis; and ‘‘ Literature and 
the Newer Intellectualism’’ by Philo M. Buck, Jr. 


To the family of magazines devoted to history was added, 
June, 1914, a new member. We refer to ‘‘The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review’’, published quarterly at Urbana, 
Illinois, by the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 
The expressed purpose of the magazine is ‘‘the promotion 
of research in the history of the valley’’. The magazine is 
to include information concerning the ‘‘progress of his- 
torical literature’’, as well as pure history. In form and 
general make-up it resembles the American Historical Re- 
view. Among the contributors to the first two numbers 
appear the names of Milo M. Quaife, James A. James, Isaac 
J. Cox, Carl R. Fish, and other recognized authorities in the 
field of Mississippi Valley history. 
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Certain things have become evident in preparing the 
introductory number of THE Mipuanp. One of these is the 
willingness of Middle Western writers to give of their time 
and labor in order to make possible the publication of such 
a magazine. Their experience proves that the spirit of the 
Middle West does not at present find adequate expression. 
They share our belief in the literary future of this region. 

We have found, too, that the Middle West possesses a 
regional consciousness. We have met with a response not 
bounded by rivers nor limited by state lines. The Middle 
West exists as a unit in the life of the world. It is waiting 
for self-expression. 

In this first number THE MmpLanD has sought only to get 
acquainted—to introduce itself and make clear the reasons 
for its coming. The possibilities for the development of a 
western magazine, devoted to the service of all our classes 
of reading and thinking people, have been little more than 
suggested. But we trust that we have made clear the 
magazine’s belief in, and dedication to, the highest interests 
of the Middle West. 





